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The efficiency of the teaching would also be tested by a
system of periodic inspections and examinations of schools
by the officers appointed by the central administrative
board. The university local examinations and those of the
College of Preceptors seemed "hardly easy enough to test
the work of any large proportion of scholars";1 and there-
fore each official inspector, aided by a panel of examiners,
should test the schools in his district at some stated time
which would not interfere with their normal time-tables.
In order to standardise and regularise these examinations,
there should be created a Council of Examinations, con-
sisting of two members elected by each of the Universities
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and six appointed by
the Crown. They would nominate the examiners who
formed the panel in each area presided over by the district
Commissioner. This Council would also "make the neces-
sary rules for the examination of candidates for the office of
schoolmaster, appointing the examiners, and granting the
certificates."2

The ULeport of the Schools Inquiry Commission is a
document of the greatest interest because it contains many
of the germs of the subsequent reorganisation of secondary
education in this country. But those germs lay dormant for
very many years, and the immediate effect of the Com-
missioners7 four years of unremitting activity was very
meagre. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone's Government passed the
Endowed Schools Act. It gutted the Report. No local
authorities were set up; there was to be no obligatory
annual examination of pupils in endowed schools, although
the Commissioners had said that this was "the pivot of all
improvements" recommended by them; nor was there to be
any registration of teachers. The Act confined itself to the
problem of educational endowments. Three special En-
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